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FOREWORD 

This  pamphlet  is  published  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Law  Schools  and  gives  the  views  of  the  present 
members  of  the  Committee  for  the  consideration  of  pre-law  students. 
On  some  of  the  matters  dealt  with  there  is  inevitably  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion,  and  the  member  schools  of  the  Association  are  not  committed  to  the 
opinions  here  expressed.  Since  individual  schools  may  offer  opposing 
counsel  or  may  have  programs  somewhat  different  from  those  described, 
prospective  law  students  are  urged  to  consult  early  with  the  schools  they 
plan  to  attend. 

Additional  copies  of  the  pamplet  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  Dean 
Arthur  T.  Martin,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  College  of  Law,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools 

Elliott  E.  Cheatham, 

Columbia  University, 

Charles  T.  McCormick, 

University  of  Texas, 

Ignatius  M.  Wilkinson, 

Fordham  University, 

Maurice  T.  Van  Hecke, 

University  of  North  Carolina, 
*Bernard  C.  Gavit, 

Indiana  University, 
tARTHUR  T.  Martin, 

Ohio  State  University. 

August  31,  1942. 

*  Resigned  as  of  October  1,  1942. 
t  Appointed  as  of  October  1,  1942. 


PRE  LAW  EDUCATION 

I. 

The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  was  organized  on  August 
28,  1900,  its  object  being  “the  improvement  of  legal  education  in  America, 
especially  in  the  law  schools.”  At  the  time  of  its  organization  the  Associa¬ 
tion  had  twenty-seven  members  and  at  the  present  time  includes  ninety- 
five  members.  A  list  of  the  membership  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages 
of  this  pamphlet.  The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  imposes 
minimum  standards  as  a  prerequisite  to  membership.  So  far  as  pre-law 
students  are  concerned  the  principal  standards  are  discussed  below. 

1.  A  member  school  requires  of  all  candidates  for  any  degree,  other 
than  special  students,  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  their  law 
study,  the  completion,  in  residence,  of  one-half  of  a  four  year  course  of 
study  acceptable  for  a  bachelor’s  degree  at  the  state  university  of  the 
state  where  the  pre-law  work  was  taken,  or  in  the  event  there  is  no 
state  university,  then  at  a  principal  college  or  university  located  there. 
This  means  in  general  that  for  admission  to  law  school  a  student  must 
have  completed  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  junior  college  work 
and  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  third  year  of  college  work,  and  that 
the  work  must  have  been  done  in  a  college  or  university  whose  standing 
among  the  state  universities  and  principal  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  country  will  insure  the  acceptance  of  the  credit  earned  in  those 
schools.  If,  of  course,  the  work  is  done  in  a  state  university  or  a  principal 
college  or  university  there  is  no  question  on  this  score. 

A  student  preparing  for  law  school  admission  should,  therefore, 
satisfy  himself  that  the  college  or  university  which  he  proposes  to  enter 
has  a  standing  which  will  insure  the  acceptance  of  his  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  work  when  he  seeks  admission  to  law  school. 

The  minimum  of  two  years  of  college  work  must  have  been  “done 
in  residence”  which  means  that  it  may  not  be  done  by  correspondence 
or  in  extension  classes.  Additional  work  of  that  character  however  may 
be  accepted,  depending  upon  the  rules  for  admission  in  individual  schools, 
since  the  Associatoin  requires  simply  that  two  years  of  residence  work 
be  presented. 

Not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  credit  presented  for  admission  may 
include  credit  earned  in  non-theory  courses  such  as  military  science, 
domestic  arts,  physical  education,  vocal  or  instrumental  music  or  other 
courses  of  a  similar  nature. 

2.  Special  students  are  those  who  may  be  admitted  without  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  requirement  of  two  years  of  college  work.  This  type  of  ad¬ 
mission  is  limited  to  applicants  whose  mature  age  and  experience  may 
fairly  be  said  to  qualify  them  for  the  study  of  law.  Under  the  rules  on 
this  subject  an  applicant  must  be  at  least  twenty-three  years  of  age  and 
his  background  must  be  such  that  a  requirement  of  college  or  addi¬ 
tional  college  work  would  appear  to  be  unnecessary. 

3.  The  scholastic  average  of  a  student  admitted  to  law  school  must 
be  at  least  equal  to  the  average  required  for  graduation  in  the  college 
or  university  attended.  Usually  the  college  or  university  requirement  is 
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stated  in  terms  of  a  “credit”  or  “quality”  point  score  and  commonly 
means  a  “C”  average.  In  this  computation,  however,  grades  received  in 
so-called  non-theory  courses  such  as  required  military  science,  required 
physical  education,  instrumental  music  and  similar  work  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  in  determining  admission  to  law  school.  Some  law  schools  im¬ 
pose  a  requirement  in  excess  of  the  minimum.  Wimy'if  mirni  iiTl—lflHi 
Student  may  be  required  ta  present  a  credit  or  quality  point  score  attouD* 
ing-.UXA  G_j_.  or  even  a  B  average 

4.  Many  law  schools  demand  for  admission  more  than  the  Association 
minimum  of  two  years  of  college  work.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
field  of  law  and  its  administration  touches  life  at  every  point  and  in¬ 
volves  every  individual,  social  and  governmental  interest,  anything  a 
person  learns  from  the  other  fields  of  knowledge  and  experience  may 
be  of  some  value  in  the  study  and  practice  of  law.  An  ideal  preparation 
would  include  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  of  the  social  and  exact 
sciences.  For  this  reason  persons  interested  in  the  study  of  law  may 
very  properly  be  urged  to  spend  more  than  the  minimum  two  years  of 
preparation  for  admission  to  law  school,  to  the  end  that  a  broader  fund 
of  knowledge  and  information  will  be  acquired  than  can  be  acquired  in 
two  years  of  college. 

A  recent  study  by  the  California  Committee  of  Bar  Examiners  demon¬ 
strates  a  very  significant  relationship  between  the  amount  of  pre-law 
preparation  and  success  in  passing  the  California  Bar  Examination.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  this  point  is  as  follows: 

I.  Success  of  applicants  taking  the  California  Bar  Examination  for 
the  first  time  between  1932  and  1940,  inclusive,  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  amount  of  pre-legal  education. 

Pre-legal  Education  Number  of  Number  Per  Cent 

Applicants  Successful  Successful 


No  high  school,  no  college.. . 

54 

3 

5.6 

One  year  high  school,  no  college . 

.  67 

14 

20.9 

Two  years  high  school,  no  college . 

.  95 

17 

17.9 

Three  vears  high  school,  no  college . 

.  69 

15 

21.7 

Graduate  high  school,  no  college . 

.  536 

147 

27.4 

Graduate  high  school,  one  year  college . 

.  366 

136 

37.2 

Graduate  high  school,  two  years  college . 

.  550 

254 

46.2 

Graduate  high  school,  three  years  college.- 

.  343 

171 

49.9 

Graduate  high  school,  Graduate  college . 

.  2878 

1914 

66.5 

“These  statistics  are  based  solely  upon  a  consideration  of  the  pre-legal 
educational  training  of  the  applicants,  irrespective  of  the  legal  education 
of  such  applicants. 

“The  fact  that  the  percentage  of  success  on  the  bar  examination  rises 
in  direct  correlation  with  the  amount  of  pre-legal  education  possessed 
by  the  applicant  would  seem  to  warrant  the  policy  of  the  more  than 
forty  American  jurisdictions  which  now  require  at  least  two  years  of 
pre-legal  college  education,  or  its  equivalent.” 

A  student  interested  in  any  school  may  secure  a  copy  of  its  bulletin 
by  making  a  request  of  the  school  for  it.  The  bulletin  will  contain  the 
latest  information  as  to  admission  requirements,  faculty  personnel,  course 
offerings,  tuition  and  other  costs,  and  other  matters  of  interest.  Pre- 
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law  students  will  find  the  law  schools  interested  in  their  problems.  As 
early  as  possible  they  should  communicate  with  the  law  schools  which 
they  think  they  may  attend  and  secure  information  and  advice  as  to 
their  pre-law  study. 


PRE  LAW  STUDY 
II. 

Preparation  for  the  study  of  law  presents  a  complicated  problem  up¬ 
on  which  few  absolute  statements  can  be  made.  Those  most  familiar 
with  the  problem,  however,  would  probably  agree  upon  the  following 
statements : 

1.  In  order  to  be  effective  a  lawyer  must  have  acquired  a  significant 
mastery  of  the  English  language  and  a  skill  in  written  and  oral  expres¬ 
sion  well  above  the  average.  Pre-law  students  can  wisely  devote  such 
time  in  college  as  is  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  and 
skill.  Skill  is  acquired  by  practice.  The  successful  completion  of  the 
usual  college  requirements  in  English  composition  may  indicate  simply 
an  average  attainment,  and  pre-law  students  should  pursue  this  work 
beyond  the  minimum  requirements.  One  of  the  distinct  advantages  of  a 
third  or  fourth  year  of  college  work  arises  out  of  the  practice  a  student 
acquires  in  writing  and  speaking,  because  of  the  requirements  imposed 
upon  him  in  advanced  college  courses  of  preparing  and  discussing  writ¬ 
ten  reports  and  theses. 

2.  Studies  on  the  subject  have  indicated  rather  conclusively  that  suc¬ 
cess  in  law  school  and  the  practice  of  law  depend  not  upon  the  subject 
matter  of  the  courses  pursued  in  college  but  upon  the  quality  of  the 
work  done  and  the  caliber  of  the  instructor  involved.  Those  studies  indi¬ 
cate  very  clearly  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  success  in 
the  practice  and  the  caliber  and  quality  of  a  student’s  college  and  law 
school  work. 

One  law  school’s  bulletin  statement  on  this  point  is  as  follows: 

“In  the  third  place,  the  pre-legal  student  should  begin  the  cultivation 
of  professional  standards  of  study  as  early  as  possible.  Few  ideas  are 
more  fallacious  or  harmful  than  the  notion  that  it  is  possible  to  dawdle 
through  high  school  and  college  and  then  make  the  adjustment  to  high¬ 
er  standards  promptly  upon  entering  the  professional  school.  Essential 
habits  of  concentration  and  effective  methods  of  study  must  be  acquired 
and  developed  during  the  pre-legal  years.  Careful  reading  and  the  con¬ 
stant  exercise  of  practice  in  writing  should  be  cultivated  assiduously.  In¬ 
telligently  selected  private  reading  should  supplement  the  work  of  the 
classroom  at  all  times.  The  law  as  a  process  of  social  adjustment  is  re¬ 
flected  in  all  aspects  of  life  and  the  student  who  carelessly  wastes  the 
opportunities  of  his  pre-legal  years  cannot  possibly  present  himself  well 
prepared  for  professoinal  training.  A  large  proportion  of  failures  in  the 
professional  school  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  neglect  of  opportunities 
in  school  and  college.  Distinguished  achievement  in  school  and  college 
is  usually  followed  by  distinction  in  the  professional  school  and  in  later 
practice.” 

3.  Some  college  instructors  are  “easy”  and  others  are  “hard.”  The 
study  of  law  is  an  intellectual  pursuit  where  a  student  is  in  competition 
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with  others  who  have  been  subjected  to  rigorous  intellectual  training,  so 
a  pre-law  student  should  avoid  the  easy  courses  and  instructors  and 
tackle  the  harder  courses  and  instructors. 

4.  This  latter  statement  suggests  that  while  a  law  school  student 
will  find  use  for  any  information  or  knowledge  he  has  acquired,  he  will 
also  need  a  disciplined  mind.  This  means  that  while  memory  plays  a 
large  part  in  one’s  success  in  law  the  ability  to  think  accurately  plays 
even  a  larger  part.  Thus  the  mental  discipline  which  is  acquired  from 
subjects  which  develop  the  intellectual  and  thinking  processes  are  an 
essential  part  of  pre-legal  training. 

One  law  school  makes  the  following  bulletin  statement  on  this  point: 

“In  the  second  place,  the  prelegal  student  should  acquire  the  intellec¬ 
tual  discipline  and  experience  which  is  to  be  derived  from  intensive  work 
for  a  substantial  period  of  time  in  a  selected  field  of  study.  This  work 
should  be  carefully  planned  and  a  special  competence  should  be  achieved 
in  the  selected  field.  The  field  is  ordinarily  described  as  a  major  and  the 
work  in  this  field  may  be  expected  to  occupy  a  substantial  part  of  the 
last  two  years  of  college.  In  general,  it  has  been  found  that  a  well-plan¬ 
ned  major  in  economics  may  be  related  effectively  to  later  professional 
study  in  the  field  of  law.  Majors  in  political  science,  philosophy,  English, 
history  or  other  social  studies,  if  carefully  selected,  may  also  provide  a 
suitable  preprofessional  training.  College  courses  in  commercial,  elemen¬ 
tary  or  business  law,  planned  primarily  for  students  who  do  not  expect 
to  study  law,  should  not  be  included  in  any  prelegal  program.” 

5.  Apart  from  the  above  statements  there  is  little  agreement  on  the 
comparative  value  of  the  various  fields  of  learning.  Studies  have  failed 
to  disclose,  for  example,  that  preparation  in  the  fields  of  economics,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  sociology  is  more  significant  than  preparation  in  the  field 
of  history  or  English  literature,  mathematics  or  foreign  languages,  or  the 
physical  sciences. 

In  a  three  or  four  year  college  course,  however,  a  student  may,  if  he 
chooses  wisely,  secure  a  fairly  broad  and  deep  training.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  college  training  is  not  only  preparatoin  for  professional 
study  and  experience  but  should  also  be  a  preparation  for  happy  living, 
both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  society.  It  is  believed  that  the 
following  statement  from  the  bulletin  of  one  of  the  law  schools  cannot 
be  improved  upon : 

“In  the  first  place,  the  prelegal  student  should  follow  a  plan  of  study 
which  will  assure  adequate  foundations  for  a  broad  culture.  Such  a  plan 
should  include  among  its  objectives:  (1)  a  well-grounded  facility  in  the 
use  of  English,  written  and  spoken,  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
best  of  English  literature;  (2)  an  introduction  to  Latin  as  the  basis  of 
modern  language  and  the  cultivation  of  at  least  one  modern  language 
other  than  English,  to  a  point  at  which  it  may  be  used  freely  in  reading; 

(3)  a  familiarity  with  at  least  the  outlines  of  human  history  and  a  much 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  own  country  and  people; 

(4)  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  philosophers  and  an  understanding 
of  the  progress  and  significance  of  philosophic  thought;  (5)  a  mastery 
of  elementary  logic  and  mathematics  and  some  acquaintance  with  their 
application  in  contemporary  life;  (6)  an  introduction,  at  least,  to  science, 
particularly  to  chemistory  and  physics,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  importance  of  science  in  the  modern  world;  and  (7)  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  social  science,  including  the  essentials  of 
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economics,  government,  psychology,  and  other  important  social  studies. 
Foundations  must  be  laid  in  high  school  for  the  study  of  English,  foreign 
language,  history,  mathematics,  and  science.  The  prelegal  student  will 
generally  be  well  advised  to  defer  philosophy  and  the  social  studies  until 
he  has  entered  college.  If  prelegal  study  is  planned  effctively,  the  foundo- 
tions  for  a  broad  culture  may  be  laid  during  the  high  school  period  and 
the  first  two  years  of  college.” 

6.  At  the  present  time  there  is  considerable  specialization  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law.  In  general,  however,  this  has  little  effect  either  upon  pre¬ 
law  study  or  law  school  study  itself.  This  latter  is  for  the  reason  that 
regardless  of  the  field  of  law  in  which  a  law  school  graduate  proposes 
to  specialize  he  is  required  as  a  first  prerequisite  to  be  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  some  state  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  bar  examinations  in 
general  take  no  cognizance  of  specialized  fields  and  are  based  largely 
upon  the  normal  law  school  curriculum  designed  for  the  general  practice 
of  law.  It  is  true  also  for  the  reason  that  specialization  in  any  event 
pre-supposes  knowledge  and  training  of  the  general  field  of  law  in  which 
the  general  practitioner  engages. 

In  patent  law  as  a  specialty,  a  qualification  should  be  added.  In  that 
field  employing  agencies  require  a  background  of  training  in  engineer¬ 
ing  or  science,  and  one  of  the  principal  subjects  is  chemistry.  A  student 
planning  to  enter  this  field,  therefore,  is  wise  in  securing  his  pre-legal 
education  in  a  school  of  engineering  or  principally  in  the  science  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  college  or  university.  It  is  still  desirable  for  a  student  enter¬ 
ing  upon  a  course  of  this  character  to  include  in  his  course  as  much 
work  in  the  social  sciences  and  arts  as  is  possible. 

For  a  student  contemplating  practice  in  the  field  of  business,  courses 
in  accounting,  economics  and  business  practices  and  training  may  have 
a  special  interest.  Again,  however,  such  preparation  in  general  should 
be  in  addition  to  a  broader  background  in  science,  arts  and  the  other 
social  sciences. 

7.  The  substance  of  all  of  the  above  suggestions  is  that  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  study  of  law  should  not  be  approached  from  a  strictly  voca¬ 
tional  point  of  view.  A  proper  preparation  minimizes  the  vocational 
aspect  of  pre-legal  and  legal  training,  while  a  fair  compromise  should 
be  reached  in  those  instances  where  specialization  is  definitely  contem¬ 
plated,  there  should  never  be  too  great  a  sacrifice  on  this  score  of  the 
broader  types  of  college  and  university  training. 

LAW  SCHOOL  STUDY 
III. 

1.  A  student  who  qualifies  for  admission  to  law  school  is  required, 
if  he  enters  a  school  where  classes  are  given  in  the  morning  and  early 
afternoon,  to  attend  for  three  academic  years  (six  semesters  or  nine  quar¬ 
ters).  If  he  enters  a  so-called  evening  division  or  school,  where  classes 
are  given  in  the  late  afternoon  and  early  evening,  he  is  required  to  at¬ 
tend  for  four  academic  years  (eight  semester  or  twelve  quarters).  In 
either  instance  this  time  may  be  shortened  by  attendance  at  a  summer 
session,  depending  upon  the  length  of  the  summer  work. 

Because  of  the  present  emergency  a  great  many  of  the  law  schools 
of  the  country  have  lengthened  the  summer  session  work  to  10  or  12  or 
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15  or  16  weeks.  If  a  summer  session  is  operated  on  a  quarter  basis,  that 
is  10  to  12  weeks,  a  student  in  a  day  school  may  complete  the  require¬ 
ments  for  graduation  in  two  and  one-quarter  calendar  years.  If  the  sum¬ 
mer  is  a  third  semester,  extending  through  15  or  16  weeks,  a  student 
may  complete  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  two  calendar  years. 
A  corresponding  reduction  may  be  made  so  far  as  the  evening  school  is 
concerned. 

A  recent  study  by  the  California  Committee  of  Bar  Examiners 
demonstrates  a  very  significant  relationship  between  the  character  of  law 
school  preparation  and  success  in  passing  the  California  Bar  Examin¬ 
ation.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  this  point  is  as  follows: 

II.  Success  of  applicants  taking  the  California  Bar  Examination 
for  the  first  time  between  1932  and  1940,  inclusive,  classified 
according  to  the  legal  training  of  such  applicants. 


Type  of  Legal 


Number  of  Number  Per  Cent 


Education 


Applicants  Successful  Successful 


Law  Office  Study . 

Private  Study  . 

Correspondence  school  study  with  degree... 

Part-time  law  school,  with  degree . 

Full-time  non-A.B. A. -approved  law  school, 

with  degree  . 

A. B. A. -approved  law  school  with  degree . 


39 

3 

7.7 

53 

5 

9.4 

129 

17 

13.2 

814 

268 

32.9 

849 

449 

52.8 

2431 

1734 

71.3 

“It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  two  approved  law  schools  have 
consistently  maintained  not  less  than  an  85%  average  first-examination 
success  for  their  applicants. 

“These  statistics  are  based  solely  upon  a  consideration  of  the  success 
of  the  applicants  classified  according  to  legal  education,  and  in  them¬ 
selves  take  no  account  of  the  pre-legal  education  of  the  applicants. 

“At  the  present  time,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  American  Juris¬ 
dictions  give  no  credit  to  correspondence  law  study,  and  there  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  tendency  among  the  states  either  entirely  to  abolish  or  at  least 
drastically  to  regulate  private  study  and  law  office  study  as  a  basis  for 
qualifying  for  admission.  This  policy  of  the  more  progressive  states 
would  seem  to  find  support  in  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  above 
statistics.” 


The  American  Bar  Association,  through  the  Section  of  Legal  Educa- 
toin  and  Admissions  to  the  Bar,  has  published  a  pamphlet  for  prospective 
law  school  students,  entitled,  “Choosing  a  Law  School.”  It  gives  valu¬ 
able  information  on  the  principal  law  schools  of  the  country,  which  a 
student  may  use  in  deciding  where  he  shall  go  to  law  school.  Copies  of 
the  publication  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  1140  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 


Baylor  University  Law  School,  Waco,  Texas. 

Boston  College  Law  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston  University  School  of  Law,  Boston,  Mass. 

Catholic  University  of  America  School  of  Law,  Washington,  D.  C. 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  School  of  Jurisprudence,  Wiliamsburg,  Va. 
Columbia  University  School  of  Law,  New  York  City. 

Cornell  University  Law  School,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Creighton  University  College  of  Law,  Omaha,  Neb. 

DePaul  University  College  of  Law,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dickinson  School  of  Law,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Drake  University  Law  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Duke  University  School  of  Law,  Durham,  N.C. 

Emory  University,  Lamar  School  of  Law,  Emory  University,  Ga. 
Fordham  University  School  of  Law,  New  York  City. 

Georgetown  University  Law  School,  Washington,  D.C. 

George  Washington  University  Law  School,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hartford  College  of  Law,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Harvard  University  Law  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Howard  University  School  of  Law,  Washington,  D.C. 

Indiana  University  School  of  Law,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

John  B.  Stetson  University  College  of  Law,  De  Land,  Fla. 

Lincoln  University  School  of  Law,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Louisiana  State  University  of  Law,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Loyola  University  School  of  Law,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Loyola  University  School  of  Law,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Loyola  University  School  of  Law,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Marquette  University  Law  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mercer  University  Law  School,  Macon,  Ga. 

New  York  University  School  of  Law,  New  York  City. 

Northwestern  University  School  of  Law,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Ohio  State  University  College  of  Law,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

St.  Louis  University  School  of  Law,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Southern  Methodist  University  School  of  Law,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Stanford  University  Law  School,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Syracuse  University  College  of  Law,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Temple  University  School  of  Law,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  College  of  Law,  New  Orleans,  La. 
University  of  Alabama  School  of  Law,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

University  of  Arizona  College  of  Law,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

University  of  Arkansas  School  of  Law,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

University  of  Buffalo  School  of  Law,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

University  of  California  School  of  Jurisprudence,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  Chicago,  Ill. 

University  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Law,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

University  of  Colorado  School  of  Law,  Boulder,  Colo. 

University  of  Denver  School  of  Law,  Denver,  Colo. 

University  of  Detroit  School  of  Law,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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University  of  Florida  College  of  Law,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

University  of  Georgia,  The  Lumpkin  Law  School,  Athens,  Ga. 

University  of  Idaho  College  of  Law,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

University  of  Illinois  College  of  Law,  Urbana,  Ill. 

University  of  Iowa  College  of  Law,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

University  of  Kansas  School  of  Law,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

University  of  Kansas  City  School  of  Law,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

University  of  Kentucky  College  of  Law,  Lexington,  Ky. 

University  of  Louisville  School  of  Law,  Louisville,  Ky. 

University  of  Maryland  School  of  Law,  Baltimore,  Md. 

University  of  Michigan  Law  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

University  of  Minnesota  Law  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

University  of  Mississippi  School  of  Law,  University,  Miss. 

University  of  Missouri  School  of  Law,  Columbia,  Mo. 

University  of  Montana  School  of  Law,  Missoula,  Mont. 

University  of  Nebraska  College  of  Law,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

University  of  Newark  School  of  Law,  Newark,  N.J. 

University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Law,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
University  of  North  Dakota  School  of  Law,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
University  of  Notre  Dame  College  of  Law,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Law,  Norman,  Okla. 

University  of  Oregon  School  of  Law,  Eugene,  Ore. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Law,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

University  of  the  Philippines  College  of  Law,  Manila,  P.  I. 

University  of  Richmond  T.  C.  Williams  School  of  Law,  Richmond,  Va. 
University  of  San  Francisco  Law  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
University  of  Santa  Clara  College  of  Law,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
University  of  South  Carolina  School  of  Law,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
University  of  South  Dakota  School  of  Law,  Vermillion,  S.  D. 

University  of  Southern  California  College  of  Law,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Law,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

University  of  Texas  School  of  Law,  Austin,  Tex. 

University  of  Toledo  College  of  Law,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

University  of  Utah  School  of  Law,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

University  of  Virginia  Department  of  Law,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
University  of  Washington  School  of  Law,  Seattle,  Wash. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School,  Madison,  Wis. 

University  of  Wyoming  Law  School,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Valparaiso  University  School  of  Law,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Vanderbilt  University  Law  School,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Wake  Forest  College  School  of  Law,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Washburn  Municipal  University  School  of  Law,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Washington  and  Lee  University  School  of  Law,  Lexington,  Va. 
Washington  University  School  of  Law,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

West  Virginia  University  College  of  Law,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Western  Reserve  University  Law  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Yale  University  School  of  Law,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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